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To Nurses Preparing for Active Service 191 

Patience! ! ! ! bring it all with you and if you have not much of it, 
beg, borrow or steal some. The patient who wants to be turned on the 
left the moment after you have made him comfortable on the right; the 
patient who wants the back rest put up the moment you have taken it down ; 
the patient who waits until you have made his bed and moved away, to call 
you back and tell you that his heel has been pressing on the splint all day ; 
the patient who makes it his duty to ask you for something, anything, just 
because you are passing him with about ten other things in the doing, one 
and all sick men, men you cannot treat impatiently, but who at times tax 
all the patience you possess. You do not grudge the time you spend in 
making them comfortable, but you have to think of the other fifty or more 
patients who are under your care and you wonder how you are ever going 
to do it. It is very discouraging at times. 

Have I painted the picture in tones too dark? I did not intend to do 
so, but could not truthfully and conscientiously use the rose tones alone. 

If you feel that you can answer the call and see it through to the best 
of your ability, and in spite of all the hardships, you will find it the most 
satisfying work you have ever done and you will never regret having 
undertaken it. But, no one need to come with the idea of seizing this 
opportunity of seeing the world, for she will be most deeply disappointed. 
Our life here is restricted to work, and our leisure hours are spent more 
or less in the same atmosphere, for at every step we are reminded of our 
work. While in the hospital the effects of war are constantly under our 
eyes ; when out of the hospital the military, the convoys, the supply lorries, 
the ambulances, etc., keep war as a reality ever before us. If we shut our 
eyes, the distant guns remind us that blood is being shed and that peace is 
nothing more than a word, a mere sequence of letters whose meaning seems 
harder to grasp each day. 

These few lines have been written in a spirit of encouragement, for 
I long to see our nurses standing for quantity as well as for quality on the 
soil of France. 



KOREAN FIRST AID 

Delia M. Battles, a missionary nurse in Haiju, Korea, writes: 
Patients come to our hospital with compound fractures, abscesses, burns 

and wounds to which have been applied dirty rags, snakes, puff balls, plaster, 

leaves, oil paper, tobacco and manure. 

In Korea, whooping cough is called the "donkey cough." 

When a baby is born in Korea, no dressing is applied to the cord, which 

probably accounts for a great many umbilical hernias. These people believe 

that the longer the cord is left, the longer the child will live. I found one 

twelve inches long. 



